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“Lone Wandering But Not Lost.” 


An Arab messenger on the great Egyptian desert; it is to guard against invasion through 
these wastes that Great Britain has drawn a defensive cordon around the boundaries of Egypt. 
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The Situation 
(Week ending March 13, 1916) 





continuous bloodshed Verdun 1s 

still the key word in the war 
vocabulary. The last seven days have 
brought a new series of German attacks 
all along the fringes of the Verd: 
salient, with corresponding losses on 
both sides, establishing the place of thi- 
protracted battle as one of the greates| 
in human history. The gains have .!! 
been on the German side, but they have 
grown smaller each week, while ex! 
day has strengthened the probability 
thet the attack as a whole is destined 
to fail. 


A T the end of three weeks of almost 


The French view of the situation ts 
summed up in these words of a high 
official: “The Germans will probably 
beat their heads against the wall for 
some time in desperation because they 
do not dare to admit defeat, but they 
have clearly passed the zenith. Every 
day passed and every man lost hurries 
them more quickly to the abyss.” 


On the German side we find no such 
note of confidence, despite the ground 
gained and the capture, according to 
official reports from Berlin, of 26,000 
Frenchmen and 189 French guns. Elim- 
inating the partisan spirit from the 
French official’s words, and looking at 
the situation in the dispassionate light 
of cold facts, the victory at Verdun thus 
far rests with the defensive side. Three 
weeks of desperately courageous attack, 
with enormous losses of men and the 
greatest expenditure of explosives in 
the history of the world, have failed 
to place in German hands a single vital 
strategic point in the Verdun circle of 
fortifications. They hold Fort Douau- 
mont, but its value has proved to be 
negligible. The fiercest struggle of the 
last few days has been for Fort Vaux, 
which thus far remains in French hands. 
Even if this fort and several more like 
it should be taken, however, at the ex- 
pense of further thousands of lives, it 
would mean little so long as the main 
fortress remained impregnable. The 
heights of the Céte de Poivre have re- 
sisted every attack from the beginning. 
The forts west of Verdun are still 
stronger than those which have cost 
the besiegers so heavily. Daily the 
conviction grows, therefore, that the 
battle of Verdun will ultimately be re- 
corded as a German defeat and an im- 
portant element in the ultimate decision 
of the whole conflict. 

Both sides have been using up un- 
precedented quantities of shells at Ver- 
dun. Which side will run out of them 
first? The answer, which none can now 
guess, will probably have a vital bear- 
ing on the situation. 

The only other point of special in- 
terest this week in the whole iron ring 
that hems in the Teutonic powers is the 
further advance of the Russians in Asia. 


A new Russian army is advancing on ° 


Trebizond. The British relief column 
on the Tigris, after reaching a point 
within seven miles of General Town- 
shend’s beleaguered force at Kut-el- 
Amara, was forced by the Turks to fall 
back again. The Russians in Persia, 
however, have taken Karind, and are 
advancing toward Bagdad along a line 
which will flank the Turkish forces on 
the Tigris, probably solving the uncom. 


fortable situation there for the British. 
Nothing now seems likely to save 
Turkey in Asia from being rived 


through the centre by the junction of 
the two invading forces. 


On the Trail of Xenophon 


Will History Repeat? 
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The Aswtic perons 


ATE in February, 400 B. C., Xeno- 
3 phon, with the Ten Thousand, 
reached Trebizond, on the Black 
Sea. In the preceding twelve months 
this famous army had marched eastward 
from the Mediterranean coast to beyond 
the Tigris, and then northward to Trebi- 
zond. From Trebizond it followed the 
shore westward to Seutari, opposite 
Constantinople. Two Russian armies 
are now retracing the first two stages 
of this march. Another is preparing to 
follow in the footsteps of the third. 

The expedition of the Greek mer- 
cenaries, whose adventures are related 
in the “ Anabasis,” was mobilized by 
Cyrus the Younger for the purpose of 
ousting his brother Artaxerxes II. from 
the throne of Persia. Cyrus was killed 
in the battle of Cunaxa, a town sixty 
miles north of the site of Babylon. 
Later, at Zapatas, the five principal 
Generals of the expedition were assas- 
sinated by orders of the Persian satrap 
Tissaphernes, and Xenophon, who was 
present merely as the historian of the 
campaign, was elected leader. It re- 
mained for him to extricate the Greeks 
from their perilous position. From the 
plains of Mesopotamia, through the 
passes of the Taurus, and over the 
mountains of Kardouchi, the country of 
the modern Kurds, in the dead of Win- 
ter and with columns ambushed and en- 
campments liable to surprise attacks, he 
led them to Trebizond. 

It was a most remarkable march— 
more remarkable than the first march 
led eastward by Cyrus from Tarsus 
and Alexandretta or the one to come 
westward along the Black Sea coast. 
The Ten Thousand did not oust Ar- 
taxerxes from his throne, but they re- 
vealed his vast kingdom to be as hollow 
and ineffective as a child’s rattle, while 
inclosed in the area of their entire line 
of march of nearly 3,000 miles lies the 
territory over which the Russians must 
operate if they are to turn to the great- 
est strategic advantages the capture of 
Erzerum in the middle of the last 
month. 

What are these advantages and what 
are the Turks doing to render them 
nought? Already opposing strategists 
have defined them, and we know from 
official sources what movements led up 
to Erzerum and what has occurred since. 
All this, however, when the last word 
has been said, leaves ample scope for 
speculation. 

One authority who is in a position 
to know the vagaries of the mind of 
Enver Pasha, if not those of-Field Mar- 
shal von der Goltz, declares that it is 
not in the Turkish plans to oppose for- 
midable resistance to the Russians or 
to reinforce the Turks. and their Arab 
auxiliaries, threatened by the Anglo- 
Indian expedition on the south and by 
two columns of Russians operating 
from Persia on the east, but that the 


, showing strategic points 
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m the Russian can 


line of Turkish resistance will be on a 
front extending from Ineboli, on the 
Black Sea, south through Angora, the 
eastern terminal of the Anatolian Rail- 
way, and then southeast to Aleppo, the 
Bagdad Railway junction, where the 
Hejaz Railway drops south to Damascus 
and runs from thirty to fifty miles 
from the Mediterranean, pierced by 
lines from the coast towns of Tripoli, 
Beyrut, Haifa, and Jaffa. 


Such a front would protect the huge 
peninsula of Anatolia, and possibly the 
Mediterranean littoral south of Aleppo, 
while a Russian offensive against it 
would be almost without support and at 
least 800 miles from its last railway 
base at Kars. Yet, as it will be seen, 
this aspect of the Russian position may 
be considerably modifed. 


On the other hand, a Russian author- 
ity declares that the Russian objective 
is Alexandretta, on the Mediterranean 
shore, seventy-five miles northwest of 
Aleppo. The realization of this ob- 
jective, which includes the occupation of 
a path as broad as the distance between 
the Black and Caspian Seas, cutting tine 
Turkish Asiatic empire in two and giv- 
ing Russia her longed-for open sea 
ports, should presuppose the occupation 
of Alexandretta by an allied fleet as a 
base of supplies, and a victory of the 
Allies along the Tigris front, so that 
the southern part of the Bagdad Rail- 
way route, with its terminal at the head 
of the Persian Gulf, might be used for 
a similar purpose. 

Until the fall of Erzerum the Grand 
Duke’s strategy contemplated a steady, 
gradual pressure over the whole Turk- 
ish front. From the moment the Turk- 
ish centre collapsed an investment of 
Erzerum became inevitable. Since the 
fall of Erzerum the Russian fleet has 
been bombarding the coast towns along 
the Trebizond littoral, landing troops at 
them or investing them by columns 
from the interior. One column has shot 
due west down the Western Euphrates 
in the direction of Erzingan. Another 
has shot south beyond Lake Van and 
has captured Bitlis, whose nearest point 
to the Bagdad Railway route is at Nisi- 
bin, 110 miles to the southwest. 


These movements, together with the 
lack of a determined defensive on the 
part of the Turks, seem to confirm the 
theories of the Turkish and Russian 
authorities as outlined above. 

Within the three sides of the quadri- 
lateral forming the march of the Ten 
Thousand—east, north, and west— 
there is an area three times as large 
as the German Empire, yet save for 
its littoral it is entirely devoid of rai!- 
ways, and with none that can be of 
any service to the Russians until they 
have almost attained their objective, 
supposing it to be Alexandretta. 


By the main caravan routes the va- 
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follows: To Trebizond, a six days’ jour- 
ney of 200 miles; to Angora, 150 miles; 
to Nisibin, 250 miles, and to Alexan- 
dretta 500 miles. The distance from 
Trebizond to Constantinople is about 
550 miles as the crow flies. These dis- 
tances and their lack of transportation 
facilities indicate the difficulties which 
beset Turkey in her efforts to bring re- 
inforcements to Erzerum. They also 
show what will beset the campaign of 
the hussians. 

From the day that Turkey entered 
the war, in November, 1914, Gerian 
engineers, with huge bodies of native 
laborers, have been linking up the un- 
finished portions of the Bagdad Rail- 
way. Of the total mileage of 1,510 
1,023 is now in use, to which 34 miles— 
the Amanus branch—will be added be- 
fore April 1. The main completed line 
runs from Haidar Pasha, near Scutari, 
opposite Constantinople, to Osmanieh, 


- where a branch line goes south to 


Alexandretta, save for a tunnel two 
miles long between Karapunar and 
Dorak. Between Osmanieh and Aleppo 
two tunnels about as long are yet to 
be bored. Between Aleppo and Bagdad 
about 366 miles remain to be built. 

It will thus be seen that while the 
projected Turkish front will be well 
served by the Bagdad Railway north 
of Alexandretta, what benefit the Rus- 
sians may derive from it east and south 
of that place, even though communica- 
tion be established with the Anglo-in- 
dian force on the Tigris, and hence 
through to the Persian Gulf, is prob- 
lematical. 

No tactical problems, however, would 
confront a Russian army marching in 
the footsteps of Xenophon, from Trebi- 
zond westward. Of course, there may 
be Leonidates among the Turks, who 
even now have prepared a new Ther- 
mopylae, but such a pass, if it exists, 
could be easily opened by the gunfire 
from the Russian ships. For the whole 
Trebizond littoral, from Batum to Ine- 
boli, a distance of 450 miles, is skirted 
by a natural roadway, behind which, 
save for a few openings, cliffs rise to 
an altitude of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet— 
not unlike the Palisades of the Hudson, 
only more stupendous. Every point on 
this roadway, every opening between 
the cliffs where a Turkish Leonidas 
might lie in wait, is under the guns of 
the fleet, which would also supply the 
army at convenient landings. 

Just now the western front in France, 
with its more vital possibilities, has di- 
verted attention from the new Russian 
front in Asia. But the latter, with its 
historical and romantic background of 
infinite variety and the vista it opens 
up for a future civilization built on the 
ruins of an old, is certain to come into 
its own when the guns at Verdun have 
again become silent. 
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Where the Italians Have Passed, in the Dolomite Alps 
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The celebrated Drei Zinnen peaks, which rise 9,853 feet high in the Dolomite Alps of the South Tyrol. 
Cortina is the chief city in this district, which the Italians have passed in their Trent campaign. 


(Universal Press Syndicate.) 
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Toward Which the Germans Drive, West of Verdun 
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The hill of St. Anne, with a view of distant Clermont, in the Argonne \ 
region, toward which the German drive west of Verdun would lead. 
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Fruits of an advance! German soldiers sorting out leaded 
shells from empty shell cases in a captured French position. 


(Photos fram Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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A French Gun of 240, as It Fires Through the Night 


















































At first sight this cannon appears to shoot through a large opening made with difficulty, was taken at night. The gun is of 240 millimeters, 
arranged in the wall of its shed. In reality it is the cloud of smoke the largest calibre of the series of “long cannon.” Its length is about 
produced by the discharge which gives this illusion. This photograph, 21 feet 4inches. This gun is mounted on an old-style wooden marine base. 
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Zeppelin Brought Down by French Guns 


























French soldier examining one of the wrecked engines of the 
' | Zeppelin L-77, which was brought down by French gun-fire. 
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) A general view of the wrecked Zeppelin which was destroyed by fire after 


being shot down while crossing the French lines at Brabant le Roy. 
} (Photos © Internationai Film Service.) 
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A Border Tunnel 
Their Hiding Place 
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In the rugged valley of the Lim River: A 
tunnel which was used by Montenegrins as 
a hiding-place while Austrian forces were in 
their district. The Lim River crosses the 
boundary of Montenegro about 40 miles west 











of Novibazar, Serbia. 


(Photo © International Film Service.) 
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Egypt Tightens Her Defensine Armor 
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An unsual view of the world-renowned citadel of Cairo and the Mosque of 
Mohammed Ali on the Mokattam Heights, taken from the roof of the prison. 
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A military guard of native Egyptians in a village near Cairo. These men—picked. for their 


integrity—-guard the dark country villages at night, and often have to use their firearms. 


asrejoerove scene 
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6 e:.. A part of the work of strengthening her Gane defenses; a draft of , me 
——s camels for military use ready for shipment to the western frontier of Egypt. Gis 
(Photo © International News Service.) 
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Women Who Fight—Amazons of the Great War 





These two women have fought in 
the ranks of the Austrian Army 
since the war began and have 
taken part in many battles; the 
one at the left was a school teacher 
before the war; the other, who 
wears a decoration for bravery in 
the field, was a student. 
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Slavia Tomitch, a Serbian girl 
with the Serbian Army now in 
its Balkan camp; she enlisted in 
the regiment of Wajo Tankositch, 
fought through the last Serbian 
campaigns, was twice wounded, and 
was raised to the rank of Sergeant; 
she’s an expert bomb-thrower. 


Not a fighter, but a 
healer of fighters: 
one of the British 
nurses with Lady 
Paget’s Balkan hos- 
pital; traveling with 
the Serbian Army, 
she took part in the 
Great Retreat, and 
escaped to Durazzo. 


Martha Malko, (in the centre,) the 

wife of a Russian’ sub-officer, 

fought by the side of her husband 

until the latter fell and she was 

taken prisoner by the Germans 
at Schoulen. 


(Feature Photo Service.) 
(Photo © International News Service.) 
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A Serbian gipsy girl who adopted 
male attire and fought with the 
Serbians until she was captured 
by the Bulgarians; she is here seen 
buying a pair of peasant’s wooden 
shoes to complete her very tattered 
costume. 
(Photos © Underwood «4 Underwood.) 
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Aerial Warfare at Ancient Saloniki 
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One of the German aeroplanes which raided Saloniki is here seen in the 
streets of the Macedonian city after being brought down by allied gunfire. 


(Photo © International Film Service.) 

















French marines clearing away the 
debris of a warehouse at Saloniki 
destroyed by a bomb dropped from 


a German aeroplane. 
(Photo by Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Tars and Nurses, French and English 
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Striking types these, from the Allies’ n 





avies; here are convalescent 








French tars chatting with their nurse in an East Mediterranean base. 
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And here are wounded convalescents 
from the British Royal Navy in a Balkan 
hospital base, talking to their English 
nurses—French soldiers playing audience 
in the distance. 


Photos © American Press Asan 
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A cave-dweller of Rheims, the cathedral city of ruins on the of solid masonry, her pattern guide open beside her, plies her treadle 
fighting line in Northern France. Styles persist, despite the war, and with apparent unconcern. Thus, under the surface of the ruined city, 
the industrious seamstress, taking refuge from falling shells in a cave life precariously defies the death around it. 

(Medem Photo “%ervice.) 
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The giant Cunard liner Aquitania, a sister ship to the Mauretania and the ill-fated Lusitania, but of more recent build, is here seen serving as a hospital ship for the British forces in the East. 


The photograph was taken at some point on the Eastern Mediterranean. 


(Photo from Official British Press Bureau; © American Press Association.) 
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Germans in Constructive Work in the East 
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Constructive work by strapping big members. of a German brigade; 
they are building Winter shelters for the Teutons in the east. 


(Photo from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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The rebuilding of a portion of the railway on the Berlin-Constantinople line de- 
stroyed by the Serbians; the work is being done by German and Bulgarian soldiers. 


(Feature Photo Service.) 
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Kermanshah, German Stronghold, Falls to Russians 
































The fortress at Kermanshah. This Persian city, which has been the head- 
quarters of the German-Turk forces, has now been captured by the Russians. 
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Persian irregulars at Kermanshah behind a barricade made of bales of rugs; 
these are types of men whom the Teutons have endeavored to enlist. 
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A shelled and destroyed bridge on the Meuse where the river passes through territory held by the Germans 


(Photos by Berliner Illustrations. ) 


(see opposite picture.) 
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ERDUN, the little city on the 
V Meuse, will go down to history 
as the scene of one of the fiercest 
battles of all time; but no scene could 


' have been more peaceful, less suggest- 


ing the horrors of war, than was that 
little city by the river, even a few 
weeks before the war. Coming down 
from the uplands of Eastern France, 
the Meuse flows in a course that one 
may compare to the form of a reaping 
hook, the sickle-blade facing the west. 
The little City of Verdun is about half 
way along the handle of the sickle, the 
handle itself terminating at Namur. 
Thence begins the curved blade, which 
sweeps, first, in a northeasterly direc- 
tion, past Liége, and then, quickly turn- 
ing, flows almost due west till it loses 
itself in the Channel, in that labyrinth 
of wide, flat islands, among which the 
Scheldt, the Meuse, (or, as it is there 
called, the Maas,) and the Rhine all 
together find their: way into the sea. 
Verdun is just at the height of the 
sickle-shaped river where boats of some 
size, coming up from the Channel past 
Liége and Namur, are compelled to 
stop, though, for the greater part of 
the way, they find their path along 
canals and not in the river itself. Like 
so many of the cities here, Verdun goes 
back to Roman Gaul; for the Meuse 
formed a kind of natural boundary of 
nativns, a boundary which is perpetu- 
ated in tiie three great forts along its 
banks, Liége, Namur, and Verdun, and 
all through the Middle Ages it had its 
intense. and picturesque life. But for 
ages before Verdun was built, the 
Meuse had been washing out the valley, 
and, as it carried away the softer rocks 
and earth, rows of hills emerged at 
some little distance on either side of the 


Along the Sickle of the Me 


By Charles Johnston 


river, with a space of some width in 
between. On this level space the city 
was built. and early encircled with 
strong walls and towers and crenelated 
battlements, which are still shown on 
the ancient seal of the town. Then, 
where the ancient bridge crosses the 
Meuse from west to east—the town 
being on the western bank of the river 
—a great fortress with two grim 
towers was built to guard the bridge; a 
huge, dark gateway, which still stands, 
and which in recent times has been 
used as a city prison. 

But the oldest thing in Verdun, at 
least as regards its foundations, is the 


cathedral, consecrated in 1147 by Pope 
Eugene III., a cathedral which, con- 
trary to the general usage, had a choir 
at each end, four corner towers and a 
side door instead of the usual great 
western portal opening on the sunset. 
But through the centuries the cathedral 
has been remolded and rebuilt, until it 
belongs rather to the epoch of Louis 
XV. than to the twelfth century, though 
there are still ancient vestiges. It is in 
the heart of the town, not very far from 
the old twin towers that guard the 
bridge. Other buildings of seme note 
are the new episcopal palace, where 
dwells the Suffragan Bishop subordinate 
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to the See of Besancon; the museum, 
with its old pictures, and the Town 
Hall, but, since the little town has only 
20,000 inhabitants, one does not look 
for very much in the way of great 
monuments. It is, or was, before the 
war one among scores and scores of 
little provincial cities dotted all over 
France, with its graceful, tranquil life, 
its local “manufactures and arts, its 
rather narrow traditions, and its not 
very famous notabilities. 

But the same causes which made the 
Meuse an old boundary of nations make 
it a modern strategic boundary, and, in 
the period after the war of 1870, it was 



































New French guns now used against the Germans on the Meuse, being 


examined at the Cruesot Arsenal, France. 
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A military bridge built in two days across the Meuse below the spot where the original bridge, shown on the page opposite, was destroyed. 


developed as the northern end of a 
great line of forts, stretching from 
Belgium to Switzerland, of which Ver- 
dun, Toul, Epinal, and Belfort are the 
chief. This system never seriously con- 
templated an inroad from Belgium; so 
that from Verdun westward there is no 
correspondingly strong fortified line. 
But though Verdun was gradually 
turned into one of the strongest forts 
in the world, you might have wandered 
all around the city and up on the hills 
where are the subsidiary forts almost 
without suspecting their presence there; 
so well concealed are they—not stand- 
ing out in toothed walls like the forts 
of the Middle Ages, but countersunk in 
the hills; inconspicuous wire fences kept 
one at some little distance in time of 
peace; groups of bushes, small thickets 
of trees, helped the work of conceal- 
ment; so that the peaceful aspect of 
the countryside, the quiet Meuse 
valley about the little town, was hardly 
broken even on the very eve of the 
| war. 
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Metz, the 





rival fortress town across the border from Verdun, on the Moselle. 
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In the days of the Prussian invasion, 
in the late Summer of 1870, Verdun was 
attacked, very gallantly defended, at- 
tacked again after the fatal battle of 
Sedan, again splendidly defended, and 
at last only taken when the surrender of 
Marshal Bazaine at Metz released a 
hundred thousand Prussians to over- 
whelm the little town. Then, because 
of its heroic resistance, the King of 
Prussia—not yet crowned Emperor of 
Germany—gave it honorable terms of . 
capitulation. In the present war it has 
formed the angle of the battle line al- 
most from the first; the invading Ger- 
mans bending westward from that 
point, and swinging on Verdun, as on a 
pivot, in the first great drive toward 
Paris. At that time it was magni- 
ficiently defended by General Sarrail, 
now in command at Saloniki; and 
it is said that General Joffre said to 
him: 

“Hold Verdun—or do not return!” 

CHARLES JOHNSTON. 


























A French armored train mounting a cannon of 270 milimeters, such as are now in use around Verdun. 


(Photos © International News Service.) 
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As Orderly as a Park—Well Organize® 
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This exceptionally fine view of a British military camp in the Near be seen the hospital tents, with the hospital supplies stored behind 
East zone of operations bears striking testimony to the Englishman’s them. Further along are the quarters of the Y. M. C. A., while nearer 
love of order and routine In the near foreground of the picture may shore are vast quantities of military stores, all neatly piled and 
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Near East 
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" 7 covered with tarpaulins; in the middle distance are officers’ and troop tents, while defensive works and soldiers may be seen in all 
i behind administration quarters, more hospital tents and supplies, and company parts of the camp. 


aot ond streets. In the distance, right and left, are stable quarters and other (Photo from Official British Press Bureau; .© American Press Association. ) 
an 
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Through Albania Advances the Balkan Warfare 








A halt on an Albanian road of an advancing column of Austrian 
infantry; an officer with his dog may be seen in the foreground. 
(Photo © Universal Press Syndicate.) 
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A detachment of the Austrian artillery hauling their field guns into position 


on one of the snow-covered mountain slopes in the Albanian war zone. 
(Photo from Underwood 4 Underwood.) 
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Conscription in England as Seen by the Cartoonists 
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John Bull: “ My motto was ‘ Live and let die.’ But this war’s becoming obnoxious.” The Kaiser: “‘ Those shameless English! They have now sacrificed their most sacred 
—© Jugend (Munich.) principle of voluntary service! The barbarians! ” 





—Drawn by Louts Raemaekers. 
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The Spirit of the Warring Nations Expressed in Popular 
Postcards—X. From the Home of Tommy Atkins. 


THOU, TO WHOM (Continued) 
May each child of Thine be willing, Still the weary, sick and dying, 
Willing both in hand and heart, Need a brother’s, sister’s care, 
All the law of love fulfilling, On Thy higher help relying 
Every comfort to impart; May we now their burden share, 
Ever bringing offerings meet, Bringing all our offering meet, 
Suppliants to Thy mercy-seat. i Suppliants at Thy mercy-seat. 


1% 


GOOD-BYE, DOLLY GRAY! Hear the rolling of the drums, Dolly Gray! 
Good-bye, Dolly, I must leave you, though it breaks my heart to go, ae aarti ions roy fair I ies os Ul 
Something tells me I am needed at the front to fight the foe; For your soldier boy’s not there, Dolly Gray! 
See, the soldier boys are marching, and I can no longer stay,— hag Aon paceman —— tell, Thar Gast 
Hark! I hear the bugle calling! Good-bye, Dolly Gray! With his face towards the foe, as he died he murmured low: 
“I must say good-bye and go, Dolly Gray!” 





